THE INCENDIARY. 


[Note: from a 1832 article - spelling has not been modified]. 

Michael Kohlhaas was a horse-dealer—or, to avoid evil associations, a horse- 
merchant— and he lived on the banks of the river Havel, in Brandenburg. He flourished 
in the sixteenth century, one of the most extraordinary epochs in the moral history of 
the world: but there seemed to be nothing extraordinary about Michael. He was a 
plain, honest, even-tempered man, about thirty years of age, in good circumstances, 
and blest with a fruitful wife, a noble stud, and a thriving progeny of children and 
horses. His honesty, indeed, was so strict and straight-forward, that it had become 
proverbial throughout the country, and when people wished to describe a high- 
principled, stout-hearted, unbending character, they would say "he is a very Michael." 
This fine quality, however, may go too far. Honesty in one's self is apt to beget an 
inordinate abhorrence of dishonesty in others. This excess, working on single-hearted 
and uninstructed minds, sometimes produces disastrous consequences, and it certainly 
made our worthy horse dealer one of the most terrible men of his time. 

"Honest Michael," as he was familiarly called, was one day journeying along the road 
with a string of horses behind him, which he intended to sell at Leipsic. Immersed in 
the speculations of profit and loss, which haunt the mind of the trader, he looked 
neither to the right nor to the left, neither before nor behind him; and it was with 
some surprise that he saw himself suddenly stopped, in the well accustomed route, by 
a barrier thrown across which he had never encountered before. The detention 
occurred at an ill-timed moment; for it had begun to rain, and the contents of the black 
clouds which covered the sky came down as if from buckets. With a sturdy "hollo!" he 
soon roused the attention of the toll-keeper, and that officer, after presenting a grim 
and surly visage at the window, came leisurely out to open the barrier. 

"This is something new!" exclaimed Michael. 

"Baronial privilege of the Knight Wenzel of Tronka," grumbled the fellow. 

"What!—the old knight, then, is dead?" and Michael turned a troubled eye upon the 
castle, which stood by the road side, within the jurisdiction of Saxony. - 

"Of apoplexy," said the toll-keeper, raising the barrier. 

"So much the worse!" sighed Michael, "he was a worthy man, and a true friend to the 
honest trader. Alas! it was he who made the new road to the village, because one of 
my mares had broken her leg on the rascally stones. Well—well: it will not recall him to 
stand dripping here—what is to pay?" When the toll keeper had mentioned the sum— 




"There, old lad," continued Michael—"a word in your ear: it would have been better 
both for you and me if the tree which made this barrier had remained in the forest!" 
and drawing about him his wet cloak, he jogged on as before. 

He had not proceeded far when he heard a rough voice shouting to him from the castle 
tower; wondering what more could be wanted with him, he stood still. The castellain, a 
huge and portly personage, presently made his appearance, and demanded his 
passport. "My passport!" exclaimed Michael, 

"I have no passport." 

"Then you must turn back; you cannot pass the frontiers without one." 

"Look you, sir," said Michael, "I am not a stranger here any more than you. I have 
passed this place seventeen times before to-day, and never till now was asked for my 
passport. What!—is it Michael Kohlhaas the horse-dealer, whom you take to be 
ignorant of the barrier laws? Go to—the day is passing, and I have far to journey before 
night." 

"You journey no further this way," said the castellain, "without producing your 
passport." Michael's equanimity began to be disturbed; but after a moment's 
reflection he dismounted, and requested to see the Knight of Tronka himself. Followed 
by the castellain, who scarcely smothered his contemptuous murmurs at the horse 
dealer's pertinacity, he entered the court of the castle. As Michael went up to the 
portal, he heard shouts of merriment from the banqueting hall, where the Knight was 
at table, drinking with his companions; but on the appearance of a stranger, the noise 
ceased for a moment, and a gaze of disdainful curiosity was turned upon his drip ping 
figure. No sooner, however, had the trader taken advantage of the silence to 
commence his remonstrance against the castellain's injustice, than, at the magical 
word "horses," the company rose tumultuously from the table, and ran to the 
windows. 

By this time the horses were in the court, attended by Michael's servant, and 
surrounded by the steward and the domestics of the castle. The rain had ceased, and 
the smooth coats of the beautiful animals glistened as they stood pawing the ground 
and tossing their proud heads. The eyes of the young noblemen glisten ed too at the 
sight, and, with the permission of their host, they sallied out in a body to gaze nearer at 
the show. Michael forgot the cause of his detention in the pride of a horse-dealer. His 
heart warmed at the commendations that were lavished on all sides: and he began to 
think that he might be able to sell his horses, without going so far as Leipsic. A 
magnificent bay courser in particular attracted the attention of the Knight of Tronka 
himself, while the steward was equally anxious to have a pair of fine black horses for 



the use of the farm. The price, however, was thought too high; or at least the Knight 
was not inclined to pay so much money, and the negotiation came to nothing. Michael 
would fain have concluded an amicable bargain, on any terms short of absolute loss, 
for he had observed ominous looks of intelligence between the castellain and the 
steward, and was anxious to be once more upon his journey. But all would not do; and 
he at last saluted the company, and took hold of the reins of his horses to lead them 
away. 

"Come, come—your passport!" growled the castellain, intercepting him. 

"Sir Knight," demanded Michael, turning to Wenzel, "can it be by your orders that this 
unusual hindrance is thrown in the way of my lawful trade?' 

"Yes, yes,"—replied the Knight, "you know you must produce your passport; speak to 
the castellain—I know nothing about it." 

The horse-dealer replied that if he had erred in neglecting to provide himself with a 
passport, it was done through pure ignorance, and begged indulgence for this time, 
promising to obtain the necessary documents at Dresden, and deliver them on his 
return. To this the Knight, who found it disagreeable to remain longer in the open air, 
on a raw and gusty day, made no objection; but the castellain demanded that at least 
some security should be left for the delivery of the passport, and the steward muttered 
that the two black horses would make as good hostages as could be desired. In vain did 
Michael protest against that arrangement, explaining that he should thus lose the sale 
of the horses; the Knight, who shivered with cold, was only anxious to get within 
doors; and as at the moment a shower of sleet blew in his face, he turned hastily round 
and retired into the castle, merely repeating "the castellain knows best." - 

Michael, in short, was obliged to yield; and, detaching his two beautiful black horses 
from the line, he led them into a stable which was pointed out to him; then, after 
ordering his servant to remain and take the tenderest care of them, he set forth again 
upon his journey. The more he thought of the strange interruption he had met with, 
the more he suspected its illegality; till at length, on arriving at Dresden, his doubts 
were set at rest by the sight of the legislative act, which proved that the pretended 
regulation had no existence except in the will of those who were to profit by it. What 
profit, however, the Knight of Tronka could derive from such an imposition, it was not 
easy to imagine; and Michael, concluding that it was merely one of those frolics of the 
privileged orders, which it was prudent for their inferiors to take as a joke, thought 
little more about the matter. 

On returning to Tronkenburg to reclaim his horses, he placed in the castellain's hands 
the document which constituted the proof of their illegal detention. The castellain 



made no remark; but, turning on his heel, merely told him to go in, and take what 
belonged to him. He first inquired after his servant: the young man, it seemed, had 
been guilty of some impertinence, and had been expelled from the castle. Michael, 
wondering and troubled, was directed to a stable, which he entered with a feeling of 
vague uneasiness and apprehension. The first sound which met his ear was the 
neighing of his horses, greeting their master's approach; but, alas, not clear and jocund 
as before —and yet, without the testimony of their feeble and broken tones, he could 
not have recognized them. The beautiful and high-mettled coursers he had left, were 
now a couple of miserable jades, weak and attenuated, their bones rising in dismal 
relief from their emaciated bodies, and their manes falling in dirty and tangled masses 
about their necks! 

"What has befallen my poor horses?" exclaimed Michael, struck to the heart by this 
spectacle of misery. 

"Nothing," replied the man who had pointed out the stable; "the beasts have been fed 
and cared for well enough, but there were too few at the harvest work, and perhaps 
they have had more to do than they liked." 

Michael swore bitterly at this barbarity, and was about to quit hastily this den of 
robbers, when the portly castellain, attracted by the loudness of his voice, waddled 
forward and asked haughtily what was the matter? "The matter!" exclaimed 
Michael—" is it not matter enough to make a man mad to have horses like mine set to 
the labours of the field? By whose permission did the Knight of Tronka dare to do this? 
only look at them— \" and he struck the animals with his whip. They were too weak 
even to stir. 

"Peasant knave " muttered the castellain, contemptuously—"as if he ought not rather 
to bless his stars that the sorry jades, deserted by their keeper, have been preserved in 
life at all! Fellow, not a word!—not a look!—or I will hunt thee round the court with my 
dogs, till thou art as lean and battered as thy beasts!" 

"Gracious heaven!" groaned Michael, re straining his wrath, "why do I not roll this tun 
bellied rascal in the mud? Is it possible that, after all, he can have reason on his side, 
and that I, misled by passion, am unjust? What could Herman have done to cause his 
expulsion?—I say, sir castellain, what was the crime for which you dismissed my 
servant?" 

"He was impertinent," retorted the other, contemptuously. Michael paused in 
perplexity; but the next moment the knight himself, returning from the chase, 
bounded into the court, followed by a train of cavaliers, servants and dogs. 



"What is this disturbance about?" demanded the Knight, "and what does the fellow 
want?" 

"It is Michael Kohlhaas, the horse-dealer," sneered the castellain, while the knightly 
dogs, conscious of superior rank, bayed loud and long at the plebeian—"we cannot get 
him to acknowledge his own cattle!" 

The young knight grew pale with anger. - "If the dog," said he, dismounting, "does not 
choose to take back his horses, let him leave them. Come, my friends, the wine waits, 
and you are all, I doubt not, as thirsty as I am. Gunther! Hans! within there! Come on, 
ye gallant huntsmen:" and, followed by his companions, he entered the portal. 
Michael's brow grew black, and his lips rigid; but his voice be came calm and steady. "I 
will take back no horses," said he, "that are not fat and strong, and well worth thirty 
golden florins; for such were the horses I left here;" and so saying, he leaped into his 
saddle, and set out at full gallop for Dresden. On the way, however, the indignant 
feelings that were boiling and fretting in Michael's mind, had time to cool; and his 
natural love of justice, struggling with the outer man, pulled hard at his bridle. What 
could have been the misconduct of his servant? How did he know that it was not such 
as might account for, or excuse all that had passed? Was it wise?—was it just in him to 
be thus scampering after redress, before investigating the cause of the injury he had 
sustained? The horse stopped, as if by intuition, when the mental debate had reached 
this point; and in another moment, Michael's back was turned upon Dresden, and his 
face towards his own village.* 


* Now the city of Pottsdam, where a bridge over the Havel is still called 
Kohlhaasenbruck, in memory of the horse dealer. 

Arrived at home, he embraced his wife and children, who rushed out joyously to greet 
him, and then inquired for his favourite servant, the trusty Herman. His Elizabeth 
turned pale and hesitated, for she had a tale to tell of wrong and cruelty. Her husband, 
however, was a good and moderate man, and at this moment, especially, he seemed in 
as favourable a mood as could be desired. She began, therefore, to relate how Herman 
had returned a fortnight before, weak, pale, and ghastly—how he had spit blood 
almost to death—and how, in reply to her questions, he could say nothing more than 
that he barely es caped with his life from Tronkenburg. "How is he now?" demanded 
Michael, laying down his cloak. "He is better, but still very weak! I would have sent 
another for the horses he left behind; but he implored me rather to leave them to their 
fate than to sacrifice, for their sakes, a human being, by sending him to that den of 
robbers: and indeed Tronkenburg has now so bad a name throughout the country, that 
I thought it would be well to let the matter rest till your return." 



"But Herman?" said Michael calmly—"does he still keep his bed " 


"No: he is able to walk a little in the garden, and—" 

"Send him here," said Michael, sitting down gravely in an arm-chair; and Elizabeth, as 
she left the room was about to make some comment, upon his equanimity of temper; 
observing, how ever, the growing sternness of his countenance, she withdrew her 
eyes, and went out in silence. For the first time in her life she felt afraid of Michael; 
and the children, cowering down upon the floor, looked at their father in silent dismay. 
"Herman!" demanded Michael, as the young man entered, "what is this mischief you 
have done at Tronkenburg? Speak!" he continued in a louder key, for Herman 
remained silent. A sudden flush crossed the pale face of his servant, who was obliged 
to support himself by leaning against the wall. "Your displeasure, master, is just," said 
he; "methought I was prompted by heaven itself, to set fire to the strong hold of these 
Saxon robbers, but at the moment I heard a cry—the cry of a young child—and the 
match dropped into the Elbe." 

"What had you done?" repeated Michael, "that is the question. What did you to 
provoke them "I refused to let the horses go to field labour. I told them they were 
young—that they had never been in harness." 

"There you told them an untruth. The horses, you know very well, were in harness last 
spring; and being in some sort a guest at the castle, you might, at least, have shown 
yourself willing to help them in with the harvest." 

"I did so, master," cried Herman; "I knew it would do no great harm to beasts in such 
condition as our's, and on the third day they brought in three waggons of corn." 

Michael's chest was now seen to heave with some suppressed feeling, but he bent his 
eyes upon the ground to conceal their meaning. 

"The castellain and steward counselled me," continued Herman, "to feed the horses on 
the rank grass of the common, and pocket the money I received from you for their 
support. I turned my back upon them in contempt, that was my offence." 

"Then, at least, you left the castle of your own accord? You were not driven away by 
force?" 

"You shall hear. On the evening of the same day, two visitors arrived, and my horses 
were turned out of the stable to make way for theirs. When I asked the castellain 
where else to house them, he shewed me the pigsty." 



"Something like a pigsty, you mean," suggested Michael, hastily. "Pardon me; I mean a 
place where hogs were at the moment wallowing in filth." 

"Well—well; I dare say they had no alternative. It is not strange that the castellain 
should have wished to lodge the visitors' horses in the better place of the two." 

"Nevertheless, had you been there, master," said the young man, in a subdued voice, 
for he was chagrined and disconcerted by Michael's coolness; "you would have seen 
room enough to lodge them all in the stable. I then wished to put them up in the 
village; but I was told that the horses were not permitted to leave the castle." 

"And what said you to that?" "Nothing. We did as well as we could in the pigsty." 

"Indeed! then you did not find it quite so bad as you expected." 

"No; for I cleaned it thoroughly, bribed the keeper to remove his pigs, and, during the 
day time, took off the roof, that my poor beasts might be able to stand on their legs. 
Alas, if you had only seen them stretch their necks over the tiles, and open their 
nostrils, as if sighing after their own snug stable at Kohlhaasenbruck " 

"Still, my poor fellow," said Michael, apparently softened by the picture his man had 
drawn, "why were you turned out of the castle?" 

"That is just what I am going to tell you. One day, when I was taking the horses to the 
pond, I heard a hallooing in the rear, and presently the castellain, steward and servants 
rushed out of the portal, and swept down upon me like a legion of devils. 

"Where are you going, fellow? ' bawled the master-fiend, seizing hold of my bridle. 

To water my horses, replied. 

"To water your horses' cried he—" () villain- and on the road to Brandenburg " 

Then, by a sudden jerk of my leg, he laid me sprawling in the mud. "Devils all!' shouted 
I; 'what means this? If I wanted to escape, think you I would have left behind me, in 
your den of thieves, my saddles and harness?" 

But it was in vain to remonstrate: the castellain led back the horses, and the servants 
fell upon me with sticks and whips, till I fell almost dead at their feet. When I got upon 
my legs again, I staggered after them as well as I was able. 'Rudians!' cried I, "what are 
you going to do with my horses?'—but for answer, the castellain let slip the dogs upon 



me. I could not have defended myself long against such odds; but, by the time that 
three of them were disabled and gasping on the ground, the rest were called in, the 
gates shut, and I, exhausted with fatigue and loss of blood, fell senseless on the 
highway." 

"Herman said Michael, agitated even to trembling, "it was, perhaps, thy wish to 
return home. Come tell me, my good lad. Why not honestly confess it? There was no 
harm in it— I am not angry with thee—it was but natural to prefer thy own warm 
stable at Kohlhaassenbruck to a pig-stye at Tronkenburg. Heh" 

"God in heaven " cried ler man indignantly, while his eyes flashed fire, " did you not 
hear that I left behind the saddles and harness? But, even if I cared not for your goods 
and chattels, think you I should have forgotten to bring my own linen, and three golden 
florins which were tied up in a handkerchief behind the crib? Hell and the Devil! a few 
more such doubts would make me turn back and light another match." 

"Peace, peace, Herman "said Michael, calmly; "I believe you—that is enough. Get you 
to bed, my poor fellow, and I will send you a bottle of wine to console you. Redress 
shall be my business." - 

Michael's first step was to draw up a memorial detailing the injuries suffered by 
himself and servant, which he carried in person to Dresden. There he engaged in his 
cause one of the first advocates, obtained a promise of the good offices of many 
influential persons, to whom he was recommended by his well established character 
for probity; and, at last, after having deposited a considerable sum of money in the 
proper quarter, for the expences of the process, returned once more with a light heart 
to his family. 

Months passed on, and the last sands of the year were almost run, before any news of 
his process reached him. Michael was quietly employed about his usual affairs; and any 
body would have imagined, from his calm brow and clear blue eye, that the affair had 
entirely passed from his thoughts. Michael, however, was not one of those who forget; 
and when at last a letter reached him from his advocate, he sat down to his table and 
opened it eagerly, not doubting a favourable result. The letter, however, in formed him 
that his complaint was dismissed, be cause the Knight of Tronka was related to the 
Lords Max and Hugo of Tronka, of whom one was chamberlain, and the other cup¬ 
bearer to the Elector of Saxony. 

The advocate counseled him to go to Tronkenburg, get back his horses, and give up all 
further judicial proceedings; a step, he added, the more advisable, as the knight at this 
moment, appeared to be willing to make restitution; and the man of law concluded by 
requesting, in the event of his client's declining to suffer the matter so to rest, to be 



allowed himself to decline all further intervention. Michael was at this time at Branden 
burg, whither he had brought his servant, Herman, to try the efficacy of the baths. The 
commandant of this town, to whom he was known, on hearing the circumstances was 
filled with indignation. He advised him to apply directly to the Elector of Saxony, and 
transmit, to him not only a memorial of the case but the advocate's letter, thus 
exposing the corruption to which his enemy had had recourse. Michael cheerfully 
followed this advice, regretting much that he had not applied in the first instance to 
the Prince himself; and, after taking the necessary steps, returned, with improved 
hopes of success to his native village. He was chagrined to learn, however, some weeks 
after, from an advocate passing through Kohlhaasenbruck, that the Prince Elector had 
placed the affair in the hands of his Chancellor Count Kallheim; who, instead of 
proceeding at once in the pursuit and punishment of the Knight of Tronka, had sent for 
information relative to the case, to the tribunal of Dresden. 

"Dresden again!" cried Michael; "why, in God's name?" 

"Why"—but the advocate was in a hurry to pursue his journey, and in reply only 
muttered something which sounded like a because, followed by an obscure intimation 
that Count Kallheim was allied, by marriage to the house of Tronka. 

Michael, in whose quiet and regular life, the adventure at Tronkenburg had for a time 
appeared to be but an episode, troublesome, it is true, but brief and inconsequential, 
had, by this time, no other business in the world. One by one his faculties had been 
drawn into the vortex until his whole mind became absorbed; his farm Was neglected; 
his horses forgotten; and his wife and children were like strangers around him. He now 
petitioned the court of justice at Berlin, but his last hopes were destroyed by the 
return of Herman from Brandenburg, who brought an answer to his memorial and a 
letter from the commandant. The letter briefly stated the sorrow of the writer at being 
unable to render the assistance he expected, and counselled him, as the advocate had 
done before, to take back his horses, and say nothing more about the matter. As for 
the answer of the court it declared the complaint to be wholly groundless, inasmuch as 
the Knight of Tronka did not con test the prosecutor's right to the horses; and he was 
desired to avoid troubling the tribunal for the future with charges so trifling and 
vexatious. Michael trembled with rage on reading this document. Up to this instant he 
had entertained hopes that the affair might be settled in a manner honourable to 
public justice and satisfactory to himself; but it seemed now as if something more was 
wanting to him than the mere satisfaction of his lawful claims; and when his spirit 
threw itself, with a gloomy fierceness, into the future, he almost dreaded lest some 
offer of indemnification, on the part of the Knight of Tronka, should still arrive, to 
baffle those claims to justice which had already begun to identify themselves in his 
troubled mind with the hope of revenge. The fear was vain, however; for he soon 
heard, from a neighbour, that his horses were still employed, in common with all the 



others at the castle, in field labour. And from this intelligence, which irrevocably fixed 
his be lief in the utter disorganization of civil society, he derived a gratifying apology 
for the morbid vehemence of his own feelings. One day, while pacing gloomily across 
his cottage-floor, with his family around him, who were paying hospitable attentions to 
a neighbour, Michael turned suddenly to his visitor, who was the bailiff of the district, 
and a man of some wealth. 

"What will you give me," said he, "for my Brandenburg and Saxon property, my house, 
my farm, every thing in one lot?" 

Elizabeth grew pale at these words, and threw a look of anguish on her children, who 
were playing around her. 

"That is a strange question, my good friend," said the bailiff, with surprise. 

"Strange not at all," replied Michael, gaily; "Kohlhaasenbruck is not the world; there is 
room for honest men elsewhere. You must understand, my worthy friend, that Michael 
Kohlhaas was not born to remain a horse-dealer all his life!" 

At these words the bailiff, who had nothing more at heart than the increase of his 
landed property, sat down at the table, and, without more words, took hold of a sheet 
of paper which Michael presented to him. This contain ed a contract, with blank spaces 
for the names and sums, which agreement was to take effect at the expiration of four 
weeks; and having read it, Michael pressed him anew to make an offer, saying that 
there was no time to be lost. The bailiff having objected that he could not estimate the 
value of the house at Dresden which he had never seen, Michael said at once that it 
should be included at half the price it cost him, and that every thing he possessed 
should be the purchaser's, excepting his horses and arms. The bailiff took the pen and 
filled up the blanks in the contract; but instead of purchasing the property on terms so 
singularly disadvantageous to his friend, he had the generosity to substitute a 
provisional agreement, in the form of a loan and security, which should not be deemed 
a sale and purchase for two months; before which period Michael was to be at liberty 
to draw back if he chose. The horse-dealer, touched with this proceeding, grasped him 
warmly by the hand, and after it had been arranged that a fourth part of the money 
should be paid down, and the rest in bills at three months on the Bank at Hamburgh, 
wine was set on the table, and they drank success to the bargain. 

Michael having told his servant to saddle his horse, began to speak of the Turks and 
Poles, who were then at war. He entertained his guest for some time with the politics 
of the day; and after the latter had taken another glass to the success of his friend's 
projects--not a little wondering what they could be—he took his leave. Elizabeth, who 
had hitherto concealed her distress and her apprehension under the semblance of 



attention to household matters, sometimes going out of the room, and sometimes 
hurrying back, as if in sudden alarm, no sooner found her self alone with her husband 
than she threw her self on her knees before him, and besought him to tell her the 
meaning of this strange resolution. 

"My dear wife," said Michael, "in order to save you much useless affliction, I have 
hitherto forborne to tell you that the tribunal has declared my complaint to be foolish 
and vexatious. There is no doubt some misconception here; and I am determined to go 
myself, to clear up the matter, and demand justice in person." 

"But why sell our house?" said Elizabeth, rising. Michael pressed her tenderly to his 
bosom. "Would you have me remain," said he, "in a country where my rights are 
trampled under foot—where I am spurned like a dog by rapacious nobles and corrupt 
ministers of justice? Would you, my Elizabeth " 

"Alas!" replied she, "how know you with certainty they are unwilling to render you 
justice? How know you that the Prince has even heard of your hard case? If you 
approach him with humility, and present your supplication for redress, he is too good a 
man to deny you justice"— 

"Well! well! my dear wife," rejoined Michael, more calmly, "allowing my fears to be 
groundless, I shall still be in time to get back houses and land according to the contract. 
I know well that the Saxon Prince is kind heart ed and just; and if I am only fortunate 
enough to get into his presence, I have no doubt that I shall obtain satisfaction, and 
return in a few days, never more to leave you. A wise man, however, always prepares 
himself for the worst; and I must entreat, in the meantime, that you retire with our 
children to your relations at Schwerin." 

"To Schwerin'" cried Elizabeth, almost gasping with terror, "to the frontiers with my 
children?" 

"Doubtless," said Kohlhaas; "and on the instant—for the step I meditate will brook no 
delay." 

"I understand you!" exclaimed his agonized wife, "you have no need now but of arms 
and horses—oh, my husband " and Elizabeth dropped almost fainting on a chair. 
Michael strode across the room with rising emotion; but ere long, said sorrowfully, yet 
severely, as if pursuing his own thoughts— "God has hitherto blessed me—greatly 
bless ed me in my wife and children; and am I now to be compelled to wish that it had 
been ordered otherwise?" Elizabeth, heart-struck at the reproach, threw herself into 
her husband's arms. "Tell me," said he, kissing her pale brow, " thou guiding angel of 
my life, what wouldst thou have me do? shall I go to Tronkenburg, and on my knees 



beg my horses from that haughty knight?" 


Elizabeth dared not say yes; she bent down her head, while her tears fell fast, and 
pressed him in silent sadness to her faithful bosom. "If you feel," said Michael, with 
returning firmness, "as I trust you do, that it is my duty as a man to seek for, and obtain 
redress, grant me also the liberty of choosing my own way;" then rising, he ordered the 
groom, who came to tell him that his horse was ready, to prepare to conduct his family 
to Schwerin on the following day. - "Hold' a thought strikes me," cried Elizabeth, 
wiping her now sparkling eyes as she seized her husband's arm—"I will myself go to 
Berlin, and present your memorial to our own gracious Prince " Michael, strongly 
affected by this proof of devotion, took her anew in his arms. - 

"Dearest wife!" said he, "it is impossible! Our Prince is too thickly hedged round with 
guards and courtiers for such as we are to break the circle." 

"Not so," said she, eagerly; "trust me Michael, it will open at a woman's gentle 
bidding, when a man might shout in vain. Give me the memorial, and I pledge myself 
that it shall reach his hands!" Michael, who well knew the courage and prudence of his 
wife, was at last persuaded, although not without some difficulty, to give his consent 
to her undertaking the adventure; and on the same day she set out for Berlin in a good 
calash, attended by a faithful servant. This journey of Elizabeth proved, however, the 
most disastrous of all the steps taken by Kohlhaas in this unhappy affair. Not many 
days after her departure, the calash returned to the village, slowly led by Sternbald, 
the groom, and containing on a mattrass the unfortunate Elizabeth, apparently at the 
point of death. She had received an injury on her breast from the butt end of a 
soldier's halberd, while endeavouring to force her way through the guards to the 
Prince on the parade. 

Such was the account which Sternbald had gathered from those who brought her back 
senseless to the inn. It was in vain to question the hapless woman herself; although 
restored next day to apparent consciousness, she lay with fixed eyes and closed lips 
upon the bed, unable, or perhaps unwilling to utter a word. It was too evident to her 
agonized husband that ere long she would be released by death from all earthly 
troubles; her hitherto fixed eyes began to wander; the shadows of a thousand 
struggling thoughts flitted across her death-like, but still comely and expressive 
features; for a time she gazed piteously at her husband—then turned again to listen 
earnestly to the consolations of the Lutheran minister whose creed she and her 
husband had zealously embraced. 

Suddenly, with an eager glance and a convulsive effort, she stretched out her feeble 
arm, took the Bible from his hand, and turned over the leaves with a trembling hand. 
Her failing eyes lighted up again as she found the passage she had sought, and pointed 



out to Michael the verse where it is written—"Forgive thine enemies, do good even 
unto them that persecute thee." Raising her head with a sudden effort, she faintly 
pressed his hand; then fixed upon him a deeply tender and imploring look, fell back 
upon her pillow and expired. 

"May God never forgive me!" muttered Michael, bending in agony over the body, "if 
ever I forgive the Knight of Tronka for his misdeeds to me and mine!" Then closing the 
eyes of the beloved partner of his life, he kissed her cold lips, and quitted the room 
with tearless eyes, clenched teeth, and with a leaven working in his spirit, which soon 
wrought a fearful change in his hitherto peaceful and upright character. 

Claiming instantly the money which his neighbour had contracted to lend him on the 
property at Dresden, Michael ordered a funeral for his wife that would have served for 
a princess. The coffin was of oak, adorned with metal, and lined with cushions of silk, 
fringed with gold lace. A grave of unusual depth was dug under his own eyes, while he 
and his weeping little ones walked round it. When the day of the funeral arrived, the 
body, shrouded in snow-white linen, was carried into a room hung with black, where 
the sorrowing pastor of the Lutheran flock pronounced over it a deeply affecting 
discourse. At this moment a rescript was delivered to Michael from the tribunal at 
Berlin, in reply to the memorial left there by his wife, which had been picked up on the 
parade and given to the Prince. The decision was to this effect—that, under penalty of 
imprisonment, the horse-dealer should immediately bring home his horses from 
Tronkenburg, and drop all farther proceedings. 

Without uttering a word, Michael put up the letter, and ordered the funeral to 
proceed. The body was then placed in the coffin, and conveyed on a car to the place of 
interment. This last duty over the unhappy man threw himself once more on his now 
lonely bed, and there again he muttered his oath of vengeance. After a vain attempt to 
sleep, he started from his couch, and drew up a resolution, by which, in virtue of his 
own natural right and might, he summoned the Knight of Tronka to bring back in 
person, and in five days from that date, the two black horses to Kohlhaasenbruck, and 
there to tend and feed them until they were restored to their originally fine condition. 
The letter was dispatched by a trusty messenger, but the five days elapsed without 
bringing either horses or reply. Michael then called Herman into his presence, and 
showing him a copy of what he had written, enquired whether he was willing to 
accompany him to the castle to teach the knight his duty to his fellow creatures. 
Herman, comprehending well the meaning of the question, threw his bonnet joyfully 
into the air, and declared, with a grim smile, that he was ready and willing. 

Michael having concluded the sale of his farm, and seen his children set out, well 
escorted, for Schwerin, called the rest of his men around him, to the number of seven, 
all stout men and true, and set out that evening at their head, all being well armed and 



mounted, for Tronken burg. When the party had journeyed as far as the small town of 
Juterbock, they were reminded by the appearance of a crowd at the entrance, and by 
the sound of tumultuous shouts mingled with music, that a fair was held that day in 
the town. As they drew near they separated, in order to avoid observation, agreeing to 
meet at the farther end of the line of houses; and Michael, pre-occupied with painful 
thoughts, in stead of skirting round the sides of the crowd, rode on mechanically, until 
he found himself altogether impeded and hemmed in by a dense mass of people, 
attracted by a gipsey woman of middle age, who was mounted on a wooden stool, 
from whence she promulgated the decrees of fate, receiving for her trouble the 
current coin of the country in all its denominations. The costume of the women was 
alike filthy and fantastic, and the quick flash of her deep black eyes seemed to 
fascinate with magic power the duller orbs of the spectators. Among the latter, 

Michael now observed two individuals approaching, who appeared to be persons of 
high rank, for at their approach the townsmen and peasantry fell back, seemingly 
divided in their homage be tween the spiritual and temporal powers before them. 

The noble strangers, who were in the spring time of their youth and gladness, came on 
laughing at the credulity of the multitude, and, like the unbelievers of old, demanded 
from the prophetess some token of her power, Michael was too far off to hear 
distinctly her reply, although he could see all that passed from the back of his tall 
charger, and was himself the most conspicuous figure in the assemblage. The answer 
of the sorceress was received by the young knights with loud merriment, and echoed 
by the crowd in tones indicative alike of expectation and credulity. Its meaning, 
however, was imperfectly understood by Michael, for it refer red to a matter of local 
interest. It was known to all the town that a roebuck had been fattened in an inclosure 
of the adjacent park, expressly for the Prince's table, and this animal was look ed upon 
accordingly, by the ignorant people, as some sacred victim destined for the blood 
offering of a divinity. The dark-eyed sybil had, it appeared, predicted to the young 
knights, in evidence of her supernatural power, that this roebuck should appear 
forthwith before them in the market place, and to prove the absurdity of this 
prediction, one of the knights, who was, in deed, no other than the Prince of 
Brandenburg himself, sent off an attendant at full gallop with orders to have the 
animal instantaneously killed for the table. The prophetess, nothing daunted, went on 
to answer the Prince's ironical interrogatories regarding his fate; and the responses : 
appeared to be favorable from the shouting of the attendants, and the shower of 
money which descended upon the lucky sybil. The other knight, however, who was no 
other than the Elector of Saxony, did not appear to be so fortunate. An air of 
mysterious reluctance, mingled with rising horror, became so visible on the gipsey's 
features, that the voices of the crowd died away into silence, and her reply was 
distinctly audible to the whole circle. 


"I may not," said she, "I dare not give utterance to the thought which is born within 



me; but on this paper will I write the name of the last prince of your line, and the days 
of the years he has yet to number ere he shall be deprived of his inheritance." She then 
wrote some thing hastily on a small piece of paper, which she carefully folded; but 
when the prince eagerly attempted to snatch it from her hands, she drew back with a 
fearful shriek. "Not to thee, O prince:" she cried, "not to thee! There is one destined to 
keep the secret of thy fate. Him, I mean, on the tall horse, with a feather in his cap, and 
the scrowl of death upon his brow." Leaping down from her elevated stand, she darted 
through the astonished multitude, who gave way on all sides, until she stood before 
Michael. Seizing his bridle, she fixed her potent gaze upon the startled horse-dealer, 
and exclaimed, "There Kohlhaas, is a charm of wondrous power. Keep it if thou 
wouldst prosper—keep it if thou wouldst live " 

In silent wonder, as he received the talisman, the astonished Michael gazed upon her; 
but recollecting the important object to which he was pledged, and the possible effects 
of this ill-timed notoriety, he pushed forward his horse, and endeavoured to find a 
passage through the crowd. On one side, however, he was stopped by the Saxon prince 
himself, who was pressing eagerly towards the prophetess, and on the other by a new 
and unexpected disturbance. 

The crowd opened and retreated hastily before an enormous dog, which, with the 
bleeding carcass of the roebuck in his mouth, rushed across the market-place. Stopped 
by the crowd, and terrified by the screams of the women, the animal dropped his prey 
at the prince's feet, while Michael, seeing now a clear passage through the retreating 
crowd, dashed onward through the town to rejoin his companions. 

On the third evening after the departure of Michael and his band, the castle of 
Tronkenburg presented a scene of not unwonted festivity. Lights glittered in the 
windows, torches flared in the court below, and shouts of merriment were resounding 
from the banquetting hall, when the horse-dealer and his men gallop ed up to the 
portal, rode over the warders, and entered the castle-yard. The lord of Tronka had that 
night been feasting a party of his riotous associates; and when the wine mounted into 
their brain, and their hearts were merry within them, he had produced as a thing truly 
worthy of patrician laughter the horse-dealer's letter. The quaintness of the style, 
together with the sublimity of presumption which the whole document implied, were 
wittily commented upon, and the laugh of scorn was at its height, when suddenly the 
loud tramp of horses was heard from the castle-yard, and the vociferous merriment of 
the assembled nobles died away into feeble whispers. A long and fearful scream now 
smote upon their ears, a deadly paleness overspread the haughty features of the 
Knight of Tronka, and each of the revellers gazed in breathless terror at his neighbour. 
The sounds from the court, which had thus startled them, suddenly ceased; and the 
company began to breathe again as they fancied that the noise had been distorted by 
their own imaginations into something germain to the matter of their thoughts. The 



next moment how ever a column of fire shot up before the windows, and seemed to 
envelop the lofty hall in a sheet of flame. Shrieks were heard from a distant part of the 
castle, then a groan from the court below, followed by a sound from an ad joining 
staircase, which seemed like the plashing of blood, and at the very door of the hall was 
now heard the tramp of many feet, and the terrible exclamation of "Michael, THE 
HORSE-DEALER which became thenceforth ward for a long period the signal of panic 
and desolation throughout protestant Germany.— 

The noble revellers started up as if at the sound of the last trumpet; the cloth was torn 
in frantic terror from the table, and every light extinguished : some threw themselves 
from the windows into the court, others retreated by a door into the interior of the 
castle; and when Michael rushed into the hall, lighted to his vengeance only by the 
now fitful blaze of the fire below, although his sword drank blood at every swoop, he 
discovered with the rage of a baffled tiger that the prey he had marked for his especial 
vengeance was too probably beyond his reach. The Knight of Tronka, winged by terror, 
and aided by his knowledge of the interior of the castle, found his way by a secret 
staircase to a sally-port on the Elbe, and escaped in his boat from present danger. The 
castellain and steward were less fortunate; for when Michael descended into the 
court, their bleeding bodies fell from a window at his feet, amidst the shrieks of their 
wives and children, and the triumphant shouts of Herman. 

By this time the whole castle was in flames, and as the fire was about to catch the 
stable, one of the grooms, with the instinct of his class, ran to save the horses. As he 
passed, Michael caught him by the throat, and pitching the key of the stable over the 
walls, commanded him to leave the knight's horses to their fate, and to save his. The 
shed in which the latter were rather imprisoned than stabled, was just in contact with 
the flames when the lad reached it, who led out the two miserable jades, and 
presented them to their master. The shouts of approbation which the command had 
elicited from Michael's followers, were succeeded by sudden silence at this spectacle. 
Michael, however, looked calmly at the animals for a moment, as if disdaining to 
betray his feelings; but soon a slight convulsion passed over his features, and spurning 
the groom with his foot, he turned away and sat down in silence by the gate of the 
castle. 

In the morning this proud baronial edifice was nothing more than a heap of ruins. The 
peasantry gathered round from all quarters to gaze upon the spectacle—some with 
wonder, but almost all with fierce exultation; and of these Michael hired the most 
efficient to act as foot soldiers, in concert with his mounted followers. Having in this 
manner organized a band, far more imposing in numbers than his own, he drew up, 
after the fashion of commanders-in-chief, a manifesto, which he caused to be 
distributed round the country. This document stated the grievous cause of the just and 
deadly feud which he waged against the Lord of Tronka, and forbade all persons to 



harbour the God-forsaken knight under pain of confiscation and death. Michael then 
sat down upon the ruins and remained alone until mid-day, meditating how he should 
best accomplish that revenge which he called natural justice. 

At this time intelligence was brought to him by Herman, who had been engaged in 
scouring the country and dispersing Michael's manifesto, that the knight had taken 
refuge in the neighbouring nunnery of Erlabrunn, on the banks of the Mulda, the 
Abbess of which, Antonia of Tronka, was the fugitive's aunt. Michael immediately 
started from his reverie, and marched, at the head of his desperados, upon the sacred 
edifice. Understanding that his manifesto had been delivered here with proper form, 
he summoned the frail garrison; and presently the venerable Abbess came forth, 
bearing a silver crucifix, and followed by her nuns, and knelt down in meek supplication 
at his horse's feet. 

"Where is the Knight of Tronka?" demanded Michael, sternly. 

"At Wittemberg," replied the trembling Abbess. - 

The avenger raised himself in his stirrups, and pointed with a withering look towards 
the open door. More than one of his band put themselves in readiness to spring from 
their horses, and fulfil the understood command, when the Abbess, with a voice 
almost unintelligible from terror, declared that the mandate of Kohlhass had not 
reached her until after the departure of her relation. This was confirmed by one of his 
own fol lowers, and Michael, without another word, turned his horse, and crying out— 
"For Wittemberg'" galloped off. At the dawn of the next day they entered a little inn on 
the high way, where it was necessary, on account of the fatigue of the horses, to 
remain for some hours. There Michael, reflecting that it would be vain to attack such a 
place as Wittemberg with a handful of men, published a second manifesto, in which he 
detailed more fully the grievous wrongs he had sustained, declared the Knight of 
Tronka the common enemy of all upright men, and called upon every friend of justice, 
religion, and patriotism, to join his cause. The peace with Poland had, at this time, 
thrown out of employment a number of those unquiet spirits whose only trade is war; 
while the fanaticism which prevailed at that period, and the political discontent which 
is never wholly wanting at any time, contributed as largely to swell the ranks of the 
incendiary, and when at length he arrived on the right bank of the Elbe, with the 
intention of burning the town of Wittemberg to the ground, his followers mustered 
above thirty men. He retired for the rest of the day into a forest, where he concealed 
his band in a ruinous barn. 

At midnight a spy, whom he had sent into the town, returned with the intelligence that 
his manifesto was already public there; and Michael, quitting his ambush, rushed 
suddenly down upon Wittemberg, where he fired the suburbs at several points, and 



the sleeping inhabitants were roused by the conflagration of nineteen houses. 
Michael's first step was to post a notice upon the door of a church, in which he 
declared that the sole object of his attack was the Knight of Tronka; and that, unless 
that wicked and cruel man was delivered up to him, he would continue to fire the town 
till there should be no longer a wall left to conceal him. The real force of the assailants 
was unknown, and for a time no one thought of resistance. 

At length the authorities, regaining self-possession, dispatched a troop of fifty men, 
who were, however, entirely discomfitted by the horse-dealer's band, and their lead 
er, Gerstenberg, was slain. Enraged by the loss of several men, Michael again set fire to 
the town on the following morning, and took his measures so well that many houses, 
and almost every barn in the suburbs were consumed. The daring incendiary then 
affixed a paper to the walls of the Town-Hall itself, detailing his victory over the 
garrison; which so enraged the intendant, that he mustered a second force of one 
hundred and fifty men, and sallied forth to attack Kohlhaas, after placing a guard over 
the panic struck Knight of Tronka, who had besought his protection, not only from 
Michael, but from the fury of the people, who loudly demanded that the fugitive 
should be sent away from Wittenberg. 

The incendiary had the prudence to shun an encounter. He retired several miles, with 
the apparent intention of retreating in the direction of Brandenburg; but, after thus 
misleading his pursuers, he suddenly returned to Wittenberg, no longer protected by 
its garrison, and set fire to it for the third time. The flames, carried by a fierce north 
wind, spread with inconceivable rapidity, and in a few hours forty-two houses, two 
churches, several convents and schools, were reduced to ashes. The intendant, 
discovering the snare into which he had fallen, re turned to the town, which he found 
in the utmost disorder. 

The populace, maddened with rage, and armed with beams and hatchets, were 
assembled before the residence of the Knight of Tronka, whom they loudly called upon 
to leave the town without delay. To these were vainly opposed the burgo-masters and 
all the magistracy in their robes of office, who besought the multitude to wait for the 
return of an express that had been sent to Dresden, to obtain permission to send 
thither the Knight of Tronka. The populace, however, would hear no counsels but 
those of violence; and, when the intendant re turned at the head of his troops, were 
about to demolish the house. 

The intendant having succeeded in calming them, partly by intimidation, and partly by 
the exhibition of two of the incendiaries, whom he had brought with him in chains, 
entered the house and sought the knight, whom he found fainting in extremity of fear. 
With a look of undisguised contempt, he ordered the effeminate noble to dress and 
follow him, for greater safety, into the town prison. The latter, still trembling with 



illness and terror, having donned his doublet and helmet, at length ventured out into 
the street, leaning on the arm of the Count of Gerschen, his brother-in-law. 

The people were with difficulty restrained from violence by the military, overwhelming 
him with imprecations, and telling him that his presence was a curse to the good town 
of Wittenberg, and that he was a disgrace to Saxony. While the knight was placed in 
temporary safety in a strong tower of the prison, the express arrived from Dresden 
with dispatches which threw the intendant into a new embarrassment. In compliance 
with the pressing petition of the citizens of Dresden, who already anticipated the 
approach of the incendiaries, the court determined that the knight should remain 
where he was, but intimated that, to avenge the good town of Wittenberg, Prince 
Frederick of Meissen was about to march against Kohlhaas with a force of five hundred 
men. This the prefect saw clearly would have little effect in satisfying the people; for 
the midnight war, waged by the incendiaries, with straw, pitch, and sulphur, was likely 
to baffle a much more considerable force than that of the Prince of Meissen. He 
resolved, therefore, to conceal the resolution of the court respecting the disposal of 
the Knight of Tronka, and merely to publish the approach of the Prince against 
Michael. 

The next morning at the break of day, a closed carriage was seen to leave the town 
prison, escorted by four horsemen, well armed, who took the road to Leipsic; and the 
people, satisfied that they had at last got rid of their dangerous guest, ran in crowds to 
gaze at the approaching troops of the Prince of Meissen. - Michael, meanwhile, found 
himself in a perilous situation; at the head of only one hundred men, threatened on 
one side by the Wittenberger garrison, and on the other by the Prince. His band, 
however, was well armed, of tried valour, and in those desperate circumstances when 
boldness becomes prudence; and he deter mined to try the chance of battle without 
delay. On the same night he attacked the Prince of Meissen at Muhlberg, and, after 
three hours' fighting, defeated him completely. He then turn ed round against the 
Wittenberg troops, upon whom he fell abruptly in broad day-light, and in an open 
country. 

The loss on both sides was equal, and the battle raged until night, when the 
Wittenberg commander retreated, under cover of the darkness, to Wittenberg. Five 
days later, Michael Kohlhaas was before Leipsic, and the town was blazing on three 
sides. In the manifesto which he issued on this occasion from the castle of Lutzen, he 
described himself as the vicegerent of the archangel Michael, and as one 
commissioned to punish with fire and sword all cruelty and injustice. He called upon 
the people of all ranks to join him in the reform of all worldly matters, and the 
document was dated in a style of extravagance which shows the effect which rapid 
success had had upon the ex cited mind of the incendiary—"Given from the seat of our 
provisional government, the castle of Lutzen." - 



In the mean time, the stratagem of the intendant of Wittenberg, in giving out that the 
Knight of Tronka had left that town, to take refuge in the castle of Pleissemburg at 
Leipsic, had taken full effect. It was in vain that the magistrates at the latter place 
published every where declarations that the knight was not there, for the incendiary 
declared in turn that he would at least force them to point out the place of the 
fugitive's retreat. The Prince of Saxony was greatly incensed at the trick of the 
intendant, which thus directed all the fury of the incendiary upon Leipsic, and caused 
great panic throughout Saxony; and he determined to take the field against Michael in 
person with two thousand men. - 

Before, however, he had commenced his march, a new manifesto of Michael 
appeared, which declared that the knight had taken refuge with his cousins, Max and 
Hugo, at Dresden, and called upon his desperate followers to advance upon the capital, 
where the intelligence promptly arrived, and occasioned indescribable alarm. Michael 
now appeared to consider him self the agent of the offended Deity. The original 
impressions of foul injustice still remained deeply rooted in his mind, but his actions 
were more the result of circumstances than of thought. His love of order and justice 
remained, however, the same; the crimes which he himself provoked by the 
temptations thrown in the way of his ignorant followers, were punished without 
mercy, and their disposition to lawless violence checked by an unsparing application of 
capital punishments. Austere and recluse in his habits, he commanded the devotion of 
his men only by his success; he took counsel of no one; he rarely mingled with his 
people, but glided silently out and in at night-fall to give rapid orders, or carry them 
into still more rapid effect. One evening, on returning to the castle, after having 
superintended in person the execution of two of his band, his eye was caught by a 
broad paper posted on the gate. 

The document ran thus: 

"Michael Kohlhaas, 

Thou who givest out that thou art commissioned of Heaven to bear the sword of 
justice—art thou not rather a child of the devil, and full of all subtlety and mischief, 
from the crown of the head to the sole of the foot! What because the earthly power to 
which thou art subject hath not supported in thy cause a worthless matter, thou 
armest thyself with fire and sword, and goest forth like a pestilence, to waste and 
destroy. Halt, I say unto thee, in thy mad career, and humble thyself be fore the 
powers and principalities of this world, which are ordained of heaven itself. What says 
the Book of Life? 'Recompense to no man evil for evil; avenge not thyself, but rather 
give place unto wrath.' Who have refused thy com plaint? the counsellors and 
advocates of the court perhaps—but assuredly not the anointed ruler against whom 
thou hast drawn the sword of rebellion. What wilt thou say, O fool, if I tell thee, that 



the Prince knew not even of thy existence. If, at the day of judgment, thou shouldst 
appear before God to complain against him, he will be able to answer, "Lord, I did no ill 
to this man; his very existence was unknown to me.' Know, therefore, that thou art no 
servant of God, but a robber and a murderer, and that the doom which awaits thee is 
the rack in this world, and eternal damnation in the next. Blood-guilty wretch! again I 
charge thee before God, to disband thy lawless force, and to humble thyself before the 
powers that be, or thou shalt speedily discover that they bear not the sword in vain. 
"MARTIN LUTHER." 

Michael having read this paper, signed with a name which he loved and revered above 
all the names upon earth, immediately retired into the castle. His hasty and irregular 
step was long heard in his lonely apartment, and the warders in the guard-room below 
said, whispering one to another, "Surely he plans an expedition!—To morrow we shall 
be led against the capital." The trusty Herman was at last called to his master, and his 
comrades waited for his return with strong curiosity. No one passed, however, but a 
man in the dress of a peasant of the country, with a slouched hat and a knotted stick, 
and it was not until long after the echo of his heavy tread had died away in the halls, 
that they suspected this peasant was no other than Michael Kohlhaas himself. The 
horse-dealer journied on till he arrived at Wittenberg, where he went, without 
attracting observation, into an inn, and remained there till night-fall. At that time, 
drawing his cloak well about him, so as to conceal a brace of pistols he had brought 
from Tronkenburg, he went forth into the street, and soon reached the house of 
Luther. Finding the door open, he went in without being announced, ascended the 
stairs, and opening a door, found himself in the awful presence of the great 
Reformer. - Luther, surprised at the sudden appearance of a stranger, who shut and 
bolted the door, demanded hastily his name and purpose; and when Kohlhaas, holding 
respectfully his hat in his hand, and in a low and hesitating voice, as if conscious of the 
horror which the sound of his name would produce, replied timidly, "Michael 
Kohlhaas," he started from his chair with an exclamation indicating both fear and 
anger. "Get thee behind me!" cried he, stretching his hand towards the bell—"thy very 
breath is a pestilence, and thy whole being is full of iniquity " 

"Reverend Father," said Kohlhaas, without moving a step, but drawing quietly a pistol 
from his girdle, "if you touch that bell this hand shall lay me dead at your feet. Deign, I 
beseech you, to grant me a patient hearing." - 

"Kohlhaas," said Luther firmly, "what dost thou want?" 

"To give you a better opinion of me and my cause," replied Michael; "to prove to you 
that I am not an unjust man. You have said that the Prince was ignorant of my wrongs; 
if it be so, procure me a safe conduct, and I will set out for Dresden this very night, and 
lay them before him." 



"O thou child of the devil!' cried Luther, with fiery indignation, "who has given thee the 
right thus to pursue, like a wild beast, the Knight of Tronka, and to ravage the country 
which protects him from thy lawless vengeance?" 

"No one, most reverend father!" said Michael, meekly; "I am ready even to confess 
that the war which I have waged against society is a crime, since you call it so. But, 
have I not been myself first driven out from its bosom by craft and cruelty? Has not 
common justice for grievous wrongs been denied to me? Nay! have not even you, 
reverend father, yourself preached openly against the rents, tolls and customs, 
imposed by our cruel and wilful rulers upon their poor vassals—have you not even fore 
told that the Lord in his wrath will destroy them, and put an end to these great 
miseries?" 

"What madness is this?" cried Luther; "who ever knew a good man to be rejected by 
the society of which he forms a part?" 

"I call it being rejected," cried Michael, bitterly, "to be denied protection, and I have 
need of this protection, that I may carry on the trade by which my family doth live. 

Thus driven out of the pale of society, like a wild beast, I have exercised my natural 
right to hunt those by whom I was hunted." 

"But who has driven thee from the protection of the laws?" rejoined Luther. "If the 
judges have refused thee justice, and thus exposed to contempt the sacred name of 
their Prince, is it for such as thou, blood-guilty wretch, to condemn him?" 

"Well," said Michael, folding his arms sturdily across his broad chest, "since it is true 
that the Prince has not rejected me, I shall return as soon as may be into that society of 
which he is the head. Procure me, reverend father, a safe conduct, and I will at once 
disband my followers, and carry anew my complaint before the tribunals." Luther was 
silent for some moments. His countenance was severe, and betrayed a sadness not 
unmingled with perplexity. "What wouldst thou of the tribunals at Dresden?" 
demanded he at last. "Punishment for the Knight of Tronka, according to law,"—cried 
Michael; "restitution of my horses in their original condition, and compensation for the 
losses I have suffered." 

"Compensation," replied Luther, in angry surprise. - 

"God preserve me," replied Michael "from demanding more than is my honest due! 

For my house and farm, and for the funeral of my poor wife—I claim nothing; and for 
the blood of my poor Elizabeth, no vengeance—no money can repay me. The injury, 
however, which I have suffered as a dealer, in losing the sale of my horses, must be 



considered; and for that I shall demand reasonable damages from the courts at 
Dresden." 

"Diabolical madman'" ejaculated Luther, in amazement. "What, hast thou ravaged 
Tronkenburg with fire and sword, and scared all Saxony with unheard-of outrage, 
merely to obtain a compensation for losing the sale of thy miserable horses? Would it 
not have been better, Kohlhaas," continued he, more calmly, "to have addressed 
thyself at first in person to the Prince, instead of breaking loose like a wild beast? and, 
even in the event of his countenance being refused thee, did it not behave thee as a 
Christian to pardon the Knight of Tronka, for the love of our Lord Jesus, and to take 
back thy horses to Kohlhaasenbruck?" 

A momentary flush passed across the features of Michael while he replied, in tones of 
sadness, "yes, it might, perhaps, have been better before —before I lost my poor wife; 
but the knight's injustice has now cost me too dear, and this matter must take its 
course." 

The searching eye of Luther, which had been fixed on Michael's face during the 
conference, now-seemed to gaze on vacancy, and he stood for some moments buried 
in meditation. "Go," said he at length, "I will write to the elector in thy behalf, and 
meanwhile see that thou abidest peaceably in the castle of Lutzen. Thou shalt learn, in 
due time, the pleasure of the Prince." He turned away as he spoke, with a gesture of 
dismission; but Michael knelt suddenly down before him, and fervently besought him, 
before he departed, to administer unto him the sacrament. It had always been his 
wont, he added, to receive it at Easter, but he had that year been prevented, by his 
war against the Knight of Tronka. Luther, after some reflection, during which he keenly 
eyed the petitioner, replied, 

"Well, Kohlhaas I am not unwilling. But thou knowest that the Lord, of whose body and 
blood thou wouldst partake, forgave his enemies. Art thou also willing to forgive the 
man who has wronged thee? And wilt thou peaceably claim and take back thy horses. 

"Even the Saviour, most reverend father," replied Michael, in strong emotion, "forgave 
not all his enemies; for do we not read in the Book of Life, which you have unsealed for 
us, that our Lord drove out, unsparingly and in just wrath, the dealers and money¬ 
changers which had defiled the temple? The two princes, how ever, their judges and 
courtiers, all of whom have wronged me, I freely forgive; but I must, if possible, compel 
the Knight of Tronka to fat ten again my black horses." 

At these words, Luther turned his back upon Michael, in evident displeasure, resumed 
his seat and rang for a servant to light his visitor downstairs. Kohlhaas, grieved and 
agitated, with difficulty unbolted the door which the servant with out was vainly 



endeavouring to open, and he stood for some moments twisting his hat into various 
shapes between his hands. "And so, reverend sir," said he, at length, making 
reluctantly a motion to go, "you refuse me the benefit of re conciliation?" 

"With thy God," said Luther, sternly, "yes; with thy prince, no;" and Michael, folding his 
hands across his heart, with a bitter sigh, left the apartment. 

Not long after this interview, the citizens of Dresden were surprised to see, daily 
walking in their streets, the most extraordinary man of his time, Michael Kohlhaas, the 
horse-dealer. The interference of Luther had been successful, and an amnesty granted 
to the incendiary, under the seal of the Prince of Saxony. Michael's formidable band, 
amounting, by that time, to upwards of four hundred desperadoes, had melted away in 
a single night; and on the following morning, the castle of Lutzen, stored with arms and 
sup plies, was found deserted by its garrison, while the chief himself was travelling 
alone as a private individual to the capital. The conferences of the electoral cabinet are 
minutely detailed in the histories of that time, and exhibit the great alarm into which 
the whole body of the aristocracy had been thrown by the exploits of the horse-dealer. 

At the council held on this occasion, the cousins of the Knight of Tronka, in order to get 
out of immediate difficulties, proposed that the safe conduct demanded by Michael 
should be grant ed at once. There was no occasion, they argued, to grant more than 
present security to the horse-dealer, as Luther himself had obviously not expected that 
the passport should include an amnesty for atrocities so fearful and notorious. As for 
the Prince of Saxony, a young man of good intentions, but deficient in strength of mind 
and public virtue, he was willing to act as honestly as might be consistent with his own 
interest. Nevertheless, after long debate, it was finally determined that if Michael 
Kohlhaas could prove his claim against the Knight of Tronka before the tribunal of 
Dresden, redress for his grievances, and an amnesty for his out rages should be 
granted. Should he, however, fail in establishing the required evidence of injuries 
sustained, he should himself be arraigned as a robber and incendiary, and suffer the 
penalty due to his enormous guilt. 

We now find the horse-dealer in Dresden, prosecuting his claim against his enemy, not 
with fire and sword, but with quills and parchment. An obstacle, less insignificant in 
reality than it appeared to be, opposed itself to the settlement of the affair, and this 
was the disappearance of the horses which had been the original cause of the dispute. 
From the knight's groom, who had saved them by Michael's order from the flames, 
they had passed into a variety of other hands, till at length it was supposed that death 
had terminated their sufferings. By accident, however, they were discovered at 
Dresden, in the possession of a horse-flayer, or knacker— an employment still 
regarded in Germany as infamous. As soon as this fact was ascertained, the cousins of 
the Knight of Tronka, followed by some of their friends, repaired to the castle-market 



to claim the fatal property. The dismal condition in which the poor animals were 
found, awakened at once the indignation and derision of the populace; and no small 
portion of the latter feeling was freely bestowed upon the effeminate courtiers who 
interested themselves so earnestly in this matter. The rude and reckless deportment of 
the horse-flayer—a man cut off by his profession from all communion with his fellow- 
men, and beyond, because below pride—added zest to the enjoyment of the mob. This 
excitement at one time appeared likely to manifest itself in a manner somewhat 
dangerous to the assembled lordlings; and when the renowned horse-dealer appeared 
on the scene to identify his property, a shout arose which made some of the courtiers 
quake. Michael, however, looked calmly at the animals, merely signified his recognition 
of them, and disappeared in the crowd. The knight. Max, of Tronka, then haughtily 
tossed a purse to their keeper, and ordered one of his own servants to lead them 
away. The lad, however, disobeyed, probably influenced by the horror with which all 
contact with condemned horses was habitually regarded; the angry noble, stung to 
madness by the indignities he had suffered, so far forgot his rank as to fly upon the 
recusant, and tear off with his own hands the badges of his servitude. 

This was the commencement of a general disturbance; and the unfortunate horses of 
Michael Kohlhaas, which were doomed to make mischief wherever they appeared, 
were with difficulty led away from this scene of tumult. This circumstance, slight and 
fortuitous as it was, sharpened anew the hostility of Michael's enemies. The guards, 
which were at first allow ed him for his own protection, were doubled, and then 
trebled; and his wanderings, which till now had been guided by his own discretion, 
were gradually circumscribed, until he became all but a prisoner. Michael, from day to 
day, found his situation more perplexing. 

The process advanced slowly through its early stages, and doubtless a fierce regret 
grew out of this trying suspense when he looked upon the time when, at the head of 
his gallant band, he had given law to great part of Saxony. That this singular rebellion 
should have died away so suddenly, leaving no trace of its existence but the ruins and 
ashes which had marked its progress, could have hardly been expected; and, in fact, 
some disturbances continued still to exist—or, rather, after a short interval, had been 
renewed by the discharged followers of Michael, which at length began to assume an 
aspect formidable enough to alarm the government. The ringleader, who had belonged 
to Michael's band, by way of recommending his cause to the daring spirits of the time, 
gave out that his late chief had been entrapped—a fact which circumstances only 
rendered too probable—and that his life was to be sacrificed at Dresden to the rancour 
of the family of Tronka. As soon as this intelligence reached the capital, Michael's 
enemies threw off all disguise, and instead of at tempting to baffle him, as heretofore, 
with the trickeries of the law, boldly accused him of a participation in the new 
disturbances. The report was industriously circulated that his petition for an amnesty 
had been a mere pretence, and that at this moment a large force of his adherents was 



distributed in disguise in and around Dresden. 


Michael, wearied and disgusted, at length openly announced his intention of retiring, 
unless detained by force, to the farm, still his own, by the generosity of his friend the 
bailiff, and there await the result of the lawsuit. He sent intimation accordingly to the 
authorities, and awaited, in great uneasiness of mind, the answer. In the interval, while 
he was standing at his window, looking listlessly into the court, a figure passed, on 
which he gazed with a curiosity for which he at first could not account. In a little while 
it passed again, and his heart throbbed with gathering conviction, till at last, as if 
stopping to adjust some part of his dress, the man turned his face up towards the 
window, and disclosed the features of Herman. 

"Master," said he, speaking quickly, but distinctly, "I know all; you are a prisoner, and 
your life is in danger, but be of good cheer. I bear despatches from the remnant of our 
band, which place at your disposal hundreds of true hearts and sharp swords. Be 
prepared to receive a letter from me when I next pass you in the street, and conceal it 
under your cloak." 

"Herman," said Michael, "I will receive the letter, for I am anxious to hear of my old 
comrades, whom I so fatally misled; and it may be that I shall be able to return an 
answer which will save them from destruction, by pointing out the utter hopelessness 
of their present lawless proceedings. You will find in that purse, which I have dropped, 
enough of money to take you to Hamburg, whither I shall repair as soon as I can 
extricate myself from the meshes which now surround me, with the intention of 
quitting this unhappy country for ever. Answer me not, Herman; I have well considered 
all things, and my resolution is taken." 

Unfortunately for Michael, one of the guards, whose suspicions had been excited by 
the long stay of a stranger near the window, had approached silently in the deep 
shadow of a gate way, and overheard enough of the conversation to excite his 
suspicion of some intelligence be tween Michael and the insurgents. The faithful 
follower had scarcely gained his obscure lodgings in the suburbs, when he found 
himself in the custody of a guard of soldiers; and his first thought was to swallow a 
paper which he had in his possession; but recollecting his master's innocence of any 
new crime, and that he alone, as the emissary of the rebels, would be a sufferer, he 
suffered his papers to be taken from him without resistance. 

A special council was summoned on the occasion, at which the relations of the Knight 
of Tronka did not fail to appear; and after much discussion it was resolved, that a man 
rescrimbling Herman in stature should deliver the letter to Kohlhass at dusk, and 
receive the promised answer, which would doubt less implicate the writer in the 
outrages of his late followers. This discovery gave great satisfaction to the Tronka 



party, for no one but Herman doubted that the incendiary would be only too happy to 
embrace the means of escape so unexpectedly offered to him by his lawless adherents. 
On the following evening, when Michael was passing through the court to his dwelling, 
a man, muffled in his mantle, walked suddenly past him, and slipped the letter into his 
hand, hastily whispering—"Drop your answer from your window in an hour." 

The answer was written, dropped, and picked up by the messenger, who instantly 
retired. It was now nine o'clock, and the inmates of the house were preparing for bed; 
Michael alone, oppressed with some anxious thought, and feeling no disposition to 
sleep, continued to pace along his chamber. The hours passed on, and midnight found 
the horse-dealer still pacing to and fro in painful retrospection, and sometimes casting 
a vacant look into the court as he paused to listen, while the challenges of the sentries, 
or the ceremony of relieving guard, reminded him, from time to time, that he was a 
captive. Thus wore away the night, and day began to dawn, when suddenly a sound 
was heard in the court below of approaching steps and voices, and the prisoner 
listened anxiously. The sound approached, and rapid steps were heard upon the stairs. 
Throwing away his cloak, placing one hand upon a pistol in his girdle, and the other 
upon the hilt of his sword, he strode towards the door. 

"Who is there?" he demanded. 

"A friend—Lutzen and liberty" was the reply, and he withdrew the bolt. The next 
moment a crowd of armed men burst into the apartment, seized on his arms and legs, 
and he soon found himself a prisoner, and loaded with heavy fetters. He was hurried 
through the streets into the council-chamber, so stupified by this unexpected 
catastrophe, that he hardly knew where he was. The blaze of light, as he entered, 
contributed still more to bewilder him, and he did not altogether comprehend the 
growing peril of his situation, until he saw glaring upon him, from the midst of the 
council, the baleful eyes of the knights Max and Hugo, and others of the house of 
Tronka. The process of trial was brief and conclusive. The fatal letter, on which this 
new charge against Kohlhaas was founded, was then read aloud, and it ran thus:- 

"Be assured, my brave comrades, that the heart of your betrayed and injured leader, is 
ever with you, and that he yearns to escape from his captivity. My base oppressors 
know that the hearts of the people are turned against them; but they think the danger 
yet afar off—like the deaf adder, they sleep in blind security, and repent them not of 
the wrongs they have heaped upon the industrious and lowly. 

"But vengeance shall yet be mine! The lawful way to justice is closed again me, and in 
the Lord's name will I upraise against the strong arm of the horse-dealer, and scatter 
the wicked magnates of the land like chaff before the whirl wind. For a time they have 
been permitted to wear purple and fine linen, and to fare sumptuously every day; but 



the hour of reckoning is at hand, and, by the grace of God and St. Michael, we will once 
more kindle a blaze in Saxony, and it shall burn like fire from heaven, until the palaces 
and strongholds of our unrighteous rulers are utterly consumed. 

"Up then, my brave men, and gird on your armour for the fight! Let but a dozen of 
you— such as I saw in Wittenberg, with swords and fire-brands—reach my prison-door 
at tomorrow's dawn, and they shall find me ready to lead them on. "Michael 
Kohlhaas." 

Michael remained cold and unmoved during the reading of this formidable letter, and 
when asked, according to the customary form, whether he had written it, he darted a 
withering glance at the Lords of Tronka, and sternly answered— "No! it is a wicked 
fraud, so help me God! I besought them only to aid my escape, and to disperse." Then 
folding his arms, he keenly watched the crafty nobles, to whom he ever after 
attributed this cruel forgery, and doggedly re fused to answer any farther questions. 
Meanwhile the council proceeded to examine all the papers found on the person of 
the accused, and amongst them the letter he had received from the insurgents. The 
evidence against the unhappy Kohlhaas was fatally strengthened by the obvious 
agreement between the two letters; and the close imitation of Michael's hand-writing, 
and of the vehement denunciations and wild fanaticism observable in all his 
manifestos, was alone deemed abundant evidence of his guilt by judges strongly 
prejudiced against him, and long suspicious of his intention to rejoin the insurgents. 
Judgment was immediately pronounced, and the unfortunate horse dealer was 
sentenced to have his flesh tortured with red hot pincers, to be quartered, and his 
remains to be burnt between the wheel and the gallows. 

The fate of this extraordinary man, however, had now become an object of interest 
with more than one of the German princes; and the Elector of Brandenburg in 
particular, in order to save his life, claimed him as a subject from the Saxon authorities. 
He demanded that the criminal should be tried again in Berlin, and if found guilty, 
punished according to the law of Brandenburg: and enforced his claim in terms so 
peremptory, that the timid Saxon prince, already menaced with a Polish war, at length 
consented to deliver up the prisoner to the Brandenburg authorities. 

The court of Berlin, to which the cause was now transferred, appealed for decision to 
the Emperor, to whom was forwarded a detailed relation of the war of Kohlhaas in 
Saxony, and of the breach of the amnesty which had been granted to him. The 
prisoner, guarded by Brandenburg soldiers, then left Dresden in a light wagon, 
accompanied by his five children, whom he had not long before sent for from 
Schwerin, feeling that without them he was desolate, and a widower indeed. Passing 
through the domain of the Count of Kallheim, on their way to Berlin, the incendiary 
and his escort found themselves, one evening, in the midst of an assemblage of noble 



personages returning from the chase. Michael, an object of curiosity at the time to all 
Germany, was immediately surrounded, and assailed with a thousand idle and 
unfeeling questions. Whether owing to the fineness of the weather, or to the 
exhilarating sight and sound of the sylvan train, he was, on this occasion, not merely 
resigned, but cheerful. 

"I shall not die, ladies," said he, as the fair huntresses gathered around him; "I shall not 
die by the sword, if there is faith in woman! I wear a charm which a cunning gypsey 
told me would preserve my life. Its power I have already proved in many perils; and 
now that my cause is in the hands of the Emperor, and the eyes of all Germany are 
upon me, I am tranquil, and leave the event to Providence." Thus saying, he held up a 
leaden locket, suspended from his neck by a chain, and which contained the paper 
delivered to him by the gipsey, as described in the earlier portion of this history. 

He had resumed his customary grave deportment, when he observed one of the noble 
hunters gazing upon him; with a look widely different from that of common-place 
curiosity. This individual was not distinguished in dress from his comrades, but an air of 
habitual command, and the obvious deference of those around him, would have 
betrayed his rank to Michael, had the mind of the latter been at leisure to mark such 
distinctions. The stranger's features called up some vague reminiscences that he had 
seen them before, and for some moments he vainly endeavoured to recollect the 
occasion. The wagon, however, now moved onward, and at nightfall Michael and his 
escort took up their quarters in a farm house, not far from the castle of Count 
Kallheim; and while the wearied soldiers were stretched in repose, except one, who 
kept guard over the prisoner, Michael sat buried in melancholy recollections by the 
cottage stove. Presently he heard some one challenged by the sentry, and then 
permitted to pass, and the same cavalier who had attracted his attention before, 
amongst the hunting party, abruptly entered, and paid him the compliments of the 
night in a hurried manner, without waiting, however, for the usual reply. 

"That locket," said he, "with the history of which you entertained our ladies— have 
you read its contents?" 

"I have not," said Michael coldly; "I hammered a bullet around it in the way you see, 
soon after 1 left that cunning gypsey, and here it has remained ever since." 

"Will you allow me to look at it?" said the stranger. 

No." 


"Will you sell it?" 



"Yes." 


"At what price do you value it?" 

"Give me life, liberty and justice, and it is yours." The stranger looked at him in evident 
perplexity. 

"The two first," said he, "are in my power." 

"Without the third," interrupted Michael, "they are not worth my acceptance." 

"Surely," said the other, as if catching at a sudden thought, "Michael Kohlhaas would 
know how to obtain justice for himself, were he once at liberty 

Michael hesitated; he looked into the cottage at the sleeping soldiers. 

"Tempter," said he, "avaunt! I am weary of blood: this locket I will not part with, save 
on the scaffold." 

The attention of the sentry had been attracted by the earnestness of their 
conversation, and he came near to listen. The stranger was silent, but Michael could 
hear for some moments the convulsive beating of his heart. He at length turned 
suddenly away, rushed out of the cottage, and the sound of his horse's hoofs died 
speedily away in the distance. 

"What man is that?" demanded Michael of the sentinel. 

"The Prince of Saxony," was the reply. 

"The Prince of Saxony!" said Michael, smiting his breast fiercely with his open hand. 
Then turning his face to look after his visitor, his features were for a moment lighted 
up with pride and exultation. Michael was by no means free from the superstition of 
the age, and when he called to mind the circumstances in which this mysterious gift 
had been presented to him, he wondered little at the anxiety of the elector. The paper, 
he had been told, contained the name of the last prince of his line, the period of his 
death, and the name of him who was to wrest the sovereignty out of his hands; and 
the mysterious power of the old woman had been verified by a token, the 
foreknowledge of which, to his simple apprehension, must have been supernatural. 
"Tyrant!" muttered Michael, with a hoarse laugh, "is it of him, whose cry for justice 
you would have smothered in his own blood, that you come to ask a boon. Again he 
clutched the locket in his nervous grasp, and carefully concealed it beneath his 
doublet. - 



The Prince of Saxony, at once timid and superstitious, lost no time in inaction. Having 
tried in vain, both personally and by means of emissaries to obtain from Kohlhaas what 
appeared to him the book of his destiny, he immediately engaged in intrigues with the 
other Princes of the Confederation, the object of which was the free pardon of the 
incendiary, hoping thus to obtain from his gratitude, what was withheld by his 
vindictive feelings. No one would stir, however, in a matter which the Emperor had 
taken in hand; with inexpressible dismay the Prince saw creeping on, day by day, the 
period fixed for the decision of the council at Vienna; and, as a last resort, he 
determined, if Michael was indeed to suffer, that he would at least be near the 
scaffold, and by some means obtain the bullet and its precious inclosure. 

Michael had been some weeks a state prisoner at Berlin, with his five children, when, 
from the window of his cell, he saw approaching the three legal functionaries of the 
Emperor, the Prince of Saxony and the Prince of Brandenburg, with the chancellors of 
the two electors, and other high officers, forming the deputation appointed to 
communicate to Kohlhaas the decision, final and irrevocable, of the imperial council, 
and which was forthwith read aloud to the prisoner by the attendant herald. The 
judgment on the Knight of Tronka, which condemned him to two years imprisonment, 
and restitution of the horses in their original condition, was no sooner read, than 
Michael clasped his hands and uttered a cry of joy which echoed through the building. 
He then ran to the window, attracted by sounds which no ear but his own could have 
recognised, and saw his two black horses, restored to health and beauty, pawing the 
ground and neighing with impatience. They were led by Herman, who no sooner 
beheld his master than he fell on his knees and sobbed aloud. 

"Michael Kohlhaas?" continued the herald, "thou hast heard the just sentence passed 
on the Knight of Tronka, thou art now to hear the doom which thine own crimes have 
drawn upon thy head." He then read aloud the sentence which condemned the horse- 
dealer to immediate execution. 

With an unmoved countenance Michael said: 

"At whose expense were my horses purchased from the flayer?" - 

"At the cost of the Knight of Tronka, whose squire then waved a flag over their heads, 
and restored them to the honour they had lost in the flayer's possession." 

"By whose care," continued Michael, "and at whose expense were they restored to 
their original condition?" 


"By the servants, and at the expense of the Knight of Tronka, who has, moreover, by 



imperial award, made restitution in money for all other injuries done to thee and thy 
servant Her man. The sentence has been read to thee—the forms of justice are 
fulfilled—and thou must now prepare for death upon the scaffold." 

Regardless of his own sentence, Michael placed on the ground his two youngest 
children, who were in his arms, then fell upon his knees, and with glistening eyes and 
folded hands exclaimed— 

"My God ... I thank thee—this is indeed justice, and I am satisfied." 

When led out to the scaffold, Herman was permitted to approach him with the horses. 
"Art thou free, my good fellow?" said Michael. 

The faithful follower's voice was choked with emotion, while he answered "yes." 

"Thank God," cried his master, embracing him. Patting for the last time his two black 
coursers, "Herman," he said, "I leave my horses to my two sons, and my family to the 
care of the bailiff of Kohlhaasenbruck, who will be a father to them, a faithful guardian 
of their property, and a kind master to thee." 

Among the crowd assembled round the scaffold was one in the garb of a peasant, who 
fixed his eyes with such keen and anxious interest upon the prisoner, that he attracted 
the attention of the guards who told him to stand back. The stranger, however, 
whispered something into the ear of one of them, and he was suffered to remain. This 
momentary disturbance arrested the attention of Michael, who looked at and 
appeared to recognize the peasant. He then took the leaden locket from his bosom, 
and biting it in twain, extracted the paper. While reading the few lines which were 
written on it, a stern smile of satisfaction passed across his features; the next moment, 
glancing at the stranger, he put the mysterious prediction into his mouth, and 
swallowed it. The peasant, with a wild shriek, fell senseless on the ground; and before 
he recovered, Michael Kohlhaas was no more. A report soon after prevailed in Berlin, 
that the Elector of Saxony had attended the execution in disguise. To the curious 
reader who would seek historical evidence of the rumoured connexion between the 
mysterious prediction and the fortunes of the Saxon Prince and his descendants, we 
can only say—is it not written in the chronicles of the Electoral house of Saxony! 

To conclude—the high-minded Prince of Brandenburg ordered that the remains of the 
unfortunate Kohlhaas should receive a Christian and decent burial in a church-yard 
without the city, whither the body was followed by a crowd of sincere mourners, who 
had long known and respected "Honest Michael, the horse-dealer." Before the 
procession departed from the place of execution, the Prince called unto him from the 



prison the two sons of Kohlhaas, knighted them, and took them as pages into his 
immediate service. He provided, with generous care, for all the orphan family, and in 
the eighteenth century their descendants were settled and flourishing in the state of 
Mecklenburg. 



